George Jeffreys
that the relative must refer to the next antecedent," adding
as a reductio ad absurdum, " else Dr Busby (that so long
ruled in Westminster School) taught me wrong." This he
did to ridicule the arguments of the Attorney-General and
Solicitor-General, who were supporting the indictment of
their junior, Roger North, the Chancellor's brother, and
the Chief was out to quash it in order to annoy his
colleague on the other side of Westminster Hall. Similar
judicial amenities have occurred in more recent years.
Jeffreys delighted in teasing North.
Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, quotes
stories of Jeffreys' youthful iniquities, which, even if they
were authentic, would not be worth retailing, and there
is a well-known story about his father, who wanted him to
go into trade rather than into the law, and when his son
announced his determination of entering at the Temple,
said: " George, George, I fear thou wilt die with thy
shoes and stockings on." These mythical sayings surround
the history of many men of note, and are commonly found
in memoirs of enemies written after their victim is dead.
Jeffreys went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in
March 1662, but remained there only a year and then
entered the Inner Temple as a student. Here he worked
for five years, so that although he was only twenty when he
was called to the Bar, he had spent the best educational years
of his life in actual apprenticeship to the profession he had
chosen. A law student who reads law and walks the Courts,
as a medical student walks the hospitals, comes to the
practice of his profession equipped for actual business;
and Jeffreys' readiness and capability, that led to his rapid
success, were largely due to the fact that the Temple was the
university in which he obtained his degree.
That his contemporaries regarded him as an adventurer,
and that he had no sense of the sacred etiquette of the Bar,
which is always easier of observance for the well-to-do
than for the struggler, are facts which cannot be disputed,
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